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BELIEVE IT OR NOT, THERE’S 


A SHORTHAND ROUTE 


LEADING TO FOREIGN TRAVEL 


As Disclosed to RUTH ARELL in an Interview 
With Bob Ripley's Secretary 














HEN you hear that lhe magician of truth is ming Lake City high school sys 
chant over your radio beim mals mage eee Acces of tem, who had himself beer 
of a Sunday night, it the earth, a student of John Robert 
means that Ripley is on the Incredible, yes, but truc Gregg at the Gregg school ir 
air with more of his astound- His truths are stranger thar Chicago 
ing oddities. Ripley, as you games amusing and queer “In the seven years I have 
know, is the cartoonist who Believe-it-or-not Bob Ripley, been with Mr. Ripley,”’ Mr 
draws so many odd and un- The magician of truth, is here Simpson said, “I have trav 
believable things that he has elled with him through 125 
been called liar more often of the 181 countries he has 
than three of the greatest fabricators put visited, journeying in huge _transoceank 
together, and men like Ananias, Baron Mun- airplanes and crack ocean liners (even in a 
chausen and Dr. Cook stand pretty high in submarine), as well as in every type of small 
the roster of champion liars! However, no boat, canoe or dinghy, and on horses, donkeys, 
matter how far-fetched his facts may sound, burros, camels, and elephants. Yet if anyon 
he is able to give indisputable evidence of thei had ever asked me how I got to a certair 
truth at an instant’s notice. And the reason place, in the fullest meaning of the word and 
he is able to do this is because his business looking beyond the immediate conveyance, | 
affairs are in the efficient hands of Joseph L could truthfully answer ‘I arrived via_ the 
Simpson, his capable executive secretary. Shorthand Route.’” 
The story of Joseph L. Simpson and his On completing his course at Wasatcl 
association with Robert L. Ripley has, in it Academy, Simpson became secretary to the 


Superintendent of the 
Union Pacific Rail 
way system. 


And it only 


1 
} 


self, almost a believe 
it-or-not quality about 
it. 

Certainly when 


shows t 


at nothing 
you ever learn goes to 
waste,” mused the 
right-hand man of the 
cartoonist who is yet 
to be proved wrong 

or if there was one 


young Simpson en- 
rolled at Wasatch 
Academy in Mt. Pleas- 
ant, Utah, where he 
was born, he had no 
idea that his course in 
Gregg would eventu- 
ally take him around 
the world. Because it 
did, he pays particular 
tribute to his former 
teacher, Mr. E. F. 
Gardemann, now an 
official in the Salt Joseph L. Simpson go In fact, we had 


thing | learned on 
that railroad job it 
was the proper way to 
pack a travelling bag 
It seemed to me that 
we were always on the 
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one car on the train fitted up as an office so 
that we could work as we went down the lin 


making field inspections.” 
But railroading did not appeal to Simpson 
\fter a year on the 
York and enrolled at 
law course. All 
semester and then economic 
forced him to look for 
part-time work to help with his tuition fees 
We went to the university employment office 
filled out application blank, stating his 
qualilications. He didn’t know it at the time, 
but that application blank was to prove his 
high adventure 


as a careet 


New 


University 


permanent 
job he came to 
Columbia for a 
went well 


conditions 


for a 


at home 


and 


passport to 
A few days later he was told to report to 
part-time work. He was 

to do work and aid the research 
staff, then consisting of two men. Artists are 
reputed as a rule to be totally lacking in 
knowledge of routine discipline 
Ripley was no 


Riple y's oflice, for 


secretarial 


othce and 


exception. Everything was at 


sixes and sevens. Simpson waded in and put 
everything to rights He did it so 
sively that Ripley was not offended. In fact, 
he liked it. He liked it so much that he asked 
Simpson to join his staff on a full-time basis 
to take full charge of 
there the legal profession lost one of its po 
tential leading lights quit 
and made a career out of Ripley instead of the 
law. 
And 
“In the 
tl] 
ingly 


unobtru- 


his affairs Then and 


Simpson college 


regretted it,” he declared 


years l’ve been on this job, I've seen 


I’ve never 


e circulation of the cartoon expand amaz- 
‘rom a handful of papers, it now 
appears in 385 papers in the United States and 
abroad, and is into thirteen | 


ranslated lan- 


Luages 


AS the business of the cartoon grew, Simp- 
son’s responsibilities grew with it. He is, ofh- 
cially, executive secretary to Ripley, taking 
dictation from him on matters requiring Rip- 
ley’s personal attention. For the rest, Simpson 
takes care of everything. He has three stenog- 
raphers under him and eighteen research as- 
sistants, who haunt libraries, checking up on 
old oddities and discovering new ones. He 
supervises the mail, which averages 1,500 let- 
ters a day. He sees that all scoffers who 
request proof of the oddities get it. He serves 
as contact man with the public, works out the 
material for broadcasts, reads proof on books 
and articles. He travels with Ripley and 
writes up the trips. Not only has he learned 
to take pictures, but to print and develop them 
as well, for good pictures are important for fu- 
ture reference as the basis for drawing the 
material appearing in the cartoon. 
“Believe-It-or-Not” mail used to be a lot 
heavier, but that was when it contained so 
many letters with freak addresses that the 


post office finally issued an order not to deliver 
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any letter that had to be decoded to be read 
There was, for instance, one letter which 


spelled out Ripley’s name in the semaphore oi 
a ship’s signal flags. Another time the address 
consisted merely of a few wavy lines—“ripply” 
lines, the post office was supposed to interpret 
them and deliver the letter to the artist. Once 
a reader sent a 47-word message on the back 
of a three-cent stamp. It came through the 
mail from San Francisco to New York in 
regular order, without an envelope. That was 
the smallest letter ever received 
THE quest for oddities has taken Ripley and 
Simpson around the world. Together, they 
have been all over the United States, Canada, 
South America, and Europe. They have 
delved into the Orient and travelled through 
the South Sea Islands. They have explored 
Africa from its tip all the 
the Holy Land, and the Garden of 
Strange indeed have been some of the places 
they have visited. They spent several days in 
the little village of Hell, Norway, and stopped 


way up to Egypt 
iden. 


at a small island off the coast of England 
which some centuries ago was deeded to a 
family by the name of Heaven, and is now 
called the “Kingdom of Heaven.” 

Crashing through to remote corners of two 


hemispheres, their wanderings have brought 


the pair face to face with the Ever-standing 
Men of Benares; the Human Inch-Worms; 
the Hindu fakir who held his hand aloft for 


14 years, until birds built a nest in his palm; 
the Moroccan emperor, Moulai, who had 83 
brothers, 124 sisters, 200 wives, and 888 chil- 
dren; Nail Men, whose nails 
pierce their palms; and Sky 
their faces rigidly upward until they are un 
able to straighten out their necks. 

In India, strange land of incredible happen 
ings, Simpson was particularly fascinated by 
the Up-Side-Down Man and the Sun Gazer. 
The former, he said, hangs head downward 
for three hours at a time all through the 24 
hours of the day, with half-hour intervals of 
being right-side up. He has been doing this 
for years and has even learned to sleep in 
the topsy-turvy position. 

Recalling his experience with the Sun 
Gazer, Simpson said: “Each morning as | 
floated down one of the sacred rivers I saw 
the Sun Gazer being carried to his accustomed 
place by the shore. His brothers put him 
down gently. He could no longer walk, as his 
legs had withered from years of inactivity. He 
turned his face to the east and slowly opened 
his eyes to greet the morning sun as it raised 
its burning head over the temple tops of the 
holy city. Here he remained the whole day 
long, with his wide staring eyes fastened on 
the blazing sun without once turning them 
or closing them for an instant until the 
sunk more below the 


grow until they 
Facers, who hold 


away 


flaming disc had once 
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1. Simpson on grounds of sacred Temple of Broken Dishes at Bangkok, Siam. 
2. With Ripley at the Great Wall of China. 3. Huge Transport on which Simpson 
accompanied Ripley over Africa, taken at Entebbe, on the shores of Lake Victoria. 
4. About to board the “Camel Pullman” in the Sudan. 5. Ripley encounters a travel- 
dentist on the streets of Canton. That's a string of teeth, believe it or not! 
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horizon He had been doing this for 15 
years. . 

“Ask why either of these men behave so 
oddly” he added, “‘and you will be told that, 


being an unbeliever, you could not possibly 
understand. The rest of the folks regard them 
as mystics and seers and cater to their slightest 
wish. My private opinion is that it is a form 
of racket, to get service without working !” 


W HEN Ripley and Simpson were in Egypt, 
they travelled across the Desert of Sinai to 
Persia, when they came to the little, unknown 
town of Khannatan. This town was the birth 
place of the letter Y, which was invented by 
a boy named Palamedes. The story is that 
one day he was watching birds flying in the 
sky, and their formation suggested to Pala 
medes the letter VY. This boy also invented 
the games of chess and checkers, as well as 
the art of throwing dice. 

In that same town also lived Avicenna, an 

unbelievably precocious Arab boy. At the age 
of 11 he wrote an encyclopedia of medicine 
containing six volumes, which was adopted as 
a textbook by all universities and medical 
schools in Europe and Asia For fifteen gen- 
erations physicians were educated on it, and 
the University of Brussels 
still uses this textbook. An- 
other Arab boy to become fa 
mous was Admiral Farragut, 
Civil War hero. His parents 
were of Arabian descent and 
lived on the Island of Min- 
orca, their original name be- 
ing Faradshi. Farragut was 
captain of a warship when 
only 11, and won a big naval 
battle at the age of 12 


ACCORDING to his rec- 
ords, Simpson says the three 
“Believe-It-or-Nots” that 


Bevieve 
MOON 
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ists. But, believe it or not, according to Simp 
son, in all their roaming they were in only 
one tight spot. It happened in the holy Mo- 
hammedan city of Kerbala, about 100 miles 
from Bagdad. Cameras and the taking of pic 
tures are forbidden in a holy city of the 
Mohammedan faith, but Simpson didn’t know 
that when he set-up his tripod and prepared 
to photograph, Ripley beside a local oddity. 
In a second they were surrounded by wildly 
shouting, menacing natives. Not understand- 
ing the language, they had no idea what was 
wrong. But threatening conduct is the same 
in any language, so they began running to 
their automobile. Before they reached the car 
they were overtaken and severely beaten by 
the mob. Finally, they were rescued by some 
British soldiers. They spent several days re- 
cuperating from their injuries and, when they 
were able to get about, they took pictures in 
that city under armed escort. It was their 
only and closest encounter with death. 


WHEN the present series of radio broadcasts 
is over, Simpson expects to pack up again and 
be off some place with Ripley. In spite of the 
large number of countries they have been to, 
the map indicates that there are still a great 
many more to visit. 

This slim, blond young 
man, in his early thirties, to 
whom travel and adventure 
have come to be as much a 
part of his job as are his 
stenographic notebooks and 
his typewriter, is quite mod- 
est about himself. True, he 
possesses a great many qual 
ities which particularly fit 
him for the exacting job of 
right-hand man to a famous 
cartoonist. But he is honest 
enough to say that, these 
qualities notwithstanding, he 


T OR NoT 





have caused the most com- never would have had the 
mae ge the _ IN SHORTHAND a. » Pear. 
ments, rst, that them 1 he had not 
Lindbergh was the RQer~ ~see 9-19 been a good stenog- 
67th man to make rapher in the first 


a non-stop flight across the Atlantic (count 
them—Alcock and Brown, who flew from 
Newfoundland to Ireland in 1919, the 31 men 
on the dirigible R-34 later the same year, and 
the 33 men on the Zeppelin ZR-3 in 1924); 
second, that a blind man in Kansas lost both 
arms but is able to read raised type with his 
tongue; third, that a sailor who lost a scrub 
brush off the coast of France in 1918 when 
his ship was torpedoed found the same brush, 
with his initials on it, fourteen months later— 
it had floated all the way across the Atlantic 
and landed at his feet on a New York beach. 

Adventure is generally accompanied by dan- 
ger, if you are to believe the romantic novel- 


place. When he was first hired, neither he 
nor his employer could foresee the tremendous 
growth in popularity of “Believe-It-or-Not.” 
Once on the job, however, he took full advan- 
tage of every opportunity to show his mettle, 
with the result that Ripley acknowledged his 
capabilities by making him virtually his busi- 
ness manager. 

Thus, in summing up Simpson's achieve 
ments, one can do no better than to use his 
own words: “I arrived where I am via the 
Shorthand Route.” 

[How this same route led a girl to a thrill- 
ing job in China, you will discover next month 
in our story about Alma Wade.—Editor.] 
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POINTERS FROM THE BOSS 


Your Success as It App -ars to Him 


Recorded by FRED E. KUNKEI 


ETTING what you want its success 


Success is essentially the same, whether 


it results in an attempt to get a better 
paying position or more money in your pres 
ent position. But success comes through bat 
tling with the obstacles in your way and 
attaining your end by overcoming them. These 
obstacles may net be apparent, but they are 


present nevertheless, and those who are in- 
clined successward will soon recognize them, 
while the average mind that works by rule of 
thumb instead of questioning this and that, 
is likely to overlook the goal in meeting the 
obstacles along the way 


Ss | CCESS is inherent in the person 


who attains it. He or she has done something 
to merit it Yet, all minds are of the same 
essential elements—contain the same faculties 


liow well these function is merely a matter 
been trained to see things 
} 


rt 


f how they have 
Some minds just naturally drift along t 
channels of least resistance, while others, 
more active and acute, penetrate the depths 

f understanding by punctuating every task 
with question marks—why is this and why is 
that? The only difference between minds is 
in the degree of their development. 

The seed of success may be more fully de 
veloped in some than in others, yet it lies 
within us all. All men and women have the 
ability to develop fully any faculty they pos- 
sess, providing they are not too lazy or in 
different. The faculty of memory is more 
highly developed in some than in others, yet 
all have memory; the important thing is t 
develop it, if it is not a natural gift 


LIKE causes produce like effects. It 


s therefore mathematically certain that you 
can succeed if you will find out the cause oi 


success and develop it to suffcient strengt! 
so that you can apply it properly to your 


work, for the application of a given caus¢ 
cannot help but produce a given effect. Re 
member that the cause of success is some pow- 
er within you. You have the faculty of de- 
veloping it to a limitless extent, for there is 
no end to mental growt! You can increase 


the strength of this power indefinitely if you 
work on it. It is the conscientious study of 
your daily problems that spells success. You 
can make it strong enough to do what you 
want to do and to get what vou want to get 
When it is strong enough, you can learn how 


to apply t ft the WwW K, eretore you 
™ 1! 

can certainly succeed \l ive leart 

is what is the caus t Ss ess al w it 


must be applied 


JEVELOPING the special faculties 
' 

to be used in your w wrk is essential. Get into a 

h 


; . + * ] 


business wh will use your strongest tacul 

ties, and then devel p them all you can. What 

is this something in a person which causes him 

to use his faculties successfully Faculties of 
1 


the human mind are the tools with which su 


cess is attained. And the right application of 


these tools to your work brings you to your 
goal 

There is something in the one w succeeds 
that enables him to use his taculties success 
fully, and this something must be cultivated 
by all who want success. It is poise and 
power consciousness, the feel ng that vou know 
you can do a thing—that you know how to d 
it You approach the task in a successful 
frame of mind Every thought is a success 
ful tl ght and every action a_ successful 
actior 

He can w thinks he can, then does it. Your 
subconscious mind cannot be embarrassed wit! 
doubts of vour ability to succeed because that 
will withhold the power you need most. The 
subconscious mind is the source from which 
power comes in the activity of any faculty, 
and a doubt will cause this power to be with 


held and the resultant action will be weak 
Think success ay I can succeed, I will 


succeed All that is possible to any other 

possible to me. I am going to be successful. | 
have the power of success within me. I will 
develop it. I can do what I want to do. | 


will do it. 
If you practice this auto-sugges 


yourself daily, especially before retiring at 


tion ‘ 


ir feeling of fail 


night, you will soon lose y 
ure and will find yourself strong in the power 
of success. 

Study your daily problems. What special 
faculties do you need in your work? Faculties 


of the human mind are the tools with whicl 
success is attained. And the right applicatior 
of these tools brings vou to your goal 


SAYS J. L. Lyle, president of the 
Carrier Corporation, “The man who takes the 
same interest in the business that he does i: 
his ‘sweetheart’ is almost sure to attain t 
high rank in such a business.” 











* 
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THE LEARNER 





THE ATTAINMENT OF 
SPEED IN SHORTHAND 


IS OF GREAT VALUE 


DR. GREGG stresses it in a Message for the New Year 












r the beginning of the New Year our proportion of the outlines you have read 
hearty good wishes go out to each one Your writing vocabulary will be rapidly en 
of you for complete success in your larged and your ability to read the notes ot! 

many undertakings and especially in your others will help you to read your own notes 
study to become skilled shorthand writers. fluently Read the shorthand plates in the 
We wish we could talk to you personally about Manual, in “Speed Studies,” “Graded Read 
your studies and your aspirations, but, as this ings,” the Grecc Writer, and the various 
is impossible, we must content ourselves with shorthand readers until you can read them as 
doing what we can to aid and encourage you fluently as you can read the daily newspaper 
through the columns of this magazine and In writing shorthand, it is not sufficient to 
especially through the Learner's department know how to write a word rrectly You 
The Learner's department is your depart must also be able to write it quici lo re 
ment Its columns art devoted to helping move all hesita in writing, theretore, pra 
you master the shorthand theory principles tice an outline until 1 can write it from 
and acquire a facile and beautiful style of lictation at the rate of at least forty words 
writing i minute during the early part of your course 
Write the second outline better than the first 
{ Fascinating Study the third better than the second, and so or 
until, by comparing your last outline with the 
Success iorthand, lke success in any model in the text, vou are satisfied that vou 
ther study, depends largely upon the inte can write from dictation a well-proportioned 
est the student takes in the subject. We want outline without hesitat 
you to realize, therefore, that shorthand is an 
ntensely fascinating study. If you do not al What Constitutes “Speed” 
ready love it for its own sake, you will before 
many more lessons have been studied. Think Those of you w shed the the 
of shorthand as the highest and most efficient course and also those of 1 who are but hal 
form of writing, which, in itself, is the great way through the Mar king forward 
est inventi uid that you are eagerly to the time wher vill start train 
learning t by means of the ing for speed By speed is meant a speed ot 
graceful, straight lines, and more than sixty words a minut 
circles that make up the alphabet of shorthand Any student who has mastered his theory 
lhe possession of shorthand has been cov principles and has learned to write the letters 
eted by the wisest men and women, for it is and articles in the Manual and in Part I of 
far more than a practical instrument to the “Speed Studies” can write at the rate of sixty 
stenographer. It is a valued personal accom words a minute without what is technically 
plishment in every walk of lite Attack your known as speed practice 
daily lesson, therefore, from the viewpoint ot Let us consider some the factors o 
the artist rather than from that of the bread shorthand speed and the standards you should 
and-butter earner, who sees in shorthand set for yourself as you start to train your 
merely a convenient tool to use in laying the hand to write shorthand rapidly 
foundation of a business careet The late David Wolfe Brown, eminent short 
All expert shorthand writers have devoted hand reporter on the Congressional reporting 
a great deal of time to the reading of artistic staff, in his inspiring book, “The Factors of 
shorthand notes. If you are constantly reading Shorthand Speed,” gives this admonition 
the notes of expert shorthand writers, you will :, 
: .° It is a misfortune when speed is attained apart 
unconsciously imitate in your own shorthand - er excellencies. Its acquisition ought to 
writing the facile execution and the accurat progress simultaneous with t levelopment of other 
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rowers A whole ns exce ss ad ‘ . ‘ . 
© tog \ as . ! \f ¢ re he 
etl ‘ re ’ y g notes; ‘ ] 
: notes " kly, and w . \ Ca ‘ mast 
' s ty; the capa when pressed be the \\ é Art e ot t t valuable 
e c catch the ense and ecord it pers nal mp ' < ; e { rv 
] “4 5 o pos b , , 
s ¢ sk f sing a ,w I SiDly Pri gress \ +} 1m A ess 
sor ses these and ma attair c s ° ~ ‘ 
ougl : e abreast . 
Second Wind 
A long-distanc ne r hi org? . 
A long-distance runner never taps his re | ‘ OL k I ION 
: I : = 2 7 ] us i Ss = 
serve powers of endurance until he gets his 
econd wind he stops running when he 
first feels that | in go Nn f irther he never Check them to see how many vou 
‘i ‘ | ‘ : Lali , : | ' . , 
experiences the thrill that comes to the rut can answer and compare the result 
: ' + 4} . with the answers on page ZI! 
ner Ww perseveres beyond this point and sud 
den! realizes that he s running and brea \\ s es i i 
ng easily tter of apy tion position 
The stenographer must not only be able t > What ld he 
write at a high rate of speed, but he must als tte 
be able to maintain this speed tor several mu ; VW - ee nited St , 
' ’ 
utes at a time The ability to write with the , . 
: , 
minimum expenditure of muscular effort does s Tie . ‘ , 
not come to a writer until after his hand be manta in the United Seat tv ties 
comes so tired that he feels he cannot write ‘ ; novi soles 
another word At this point the writer gets What period doc ‘ Sta 
is second wind. His tense muscles relax, he — ; 
| ‘ | le n . 
ceases to grip his pen or pencil tightly, and 6. What period does a ted State ve 
his hand glides ver © pap easily and wit mar} egistration cover 
no waste efiort 7 . ‘ 
’ ‘ , : ; 
I you are tunate e1 g have sore 
ase ; ‘ 
1 ‘ ‘ 1 ; 
e who is willing to dictate » you, kee —— : . 
him dictating until your hand becomes quit M t t] 
‘ s be 
wea}l ind you will experiel é tT > Se t ¥ S 
' , s c i pre aes 
vind, which will enable you to keep on writ 
s eT ? if m 
ne when others fall by the wavside 
) ‘ ' S Stat 
- . ; t af ; 
Seven Factors of Speed , 
‘ 
, . - , i) | ' . ere ‘ 
Let us summarize the factors of shorthand 
speed that we have just discussed: First, a “ 
‘ ‘ \\ 4 ‘ ’ te 
well-laid foundatior f theory principles and 
correct writing habits; second, a faculty of ‘ : 


writing any new word in the English language 
in accordance with word-building 
principles; third, perfect accuracy and high 


speed in tl l 


1¢ writing of all brief forms and fre many amendments have been mad 
quent phrases; fourth, neat and well-propor 

tioned notes; fifth, continuous practice of 

prepared matter; sixth, the development of a Puts Voice First 

word-carrying ability of from twenty to 
twenty-five words; seventh, endurance. Hr 


: 4 Pe } lL} BO « : 
Make a New Year’s resolution to develop , , 
. ¢i ect il if t ! i 
these factors to the maximum standard of 
nee , : . 4 tion at t v York 
which you are capable, and you will find that 
Te 7. , + ot many m«¢ é t ; 
uu will develop a speec ir beyond that ol . , 
; ollend ‘ 
the average stenographer Aske . a 
jualities rep! \ ' t telle me 
Success to You more abe ateey : aPPpCal alice 
cl thes, TT < | Tre the ¢ 1 mea 
The complete mastery { shorthand is ure of intelligence, for if an appl t cannot 
worthy of your best efforts The reward is control the e, keeping it just right in tone 
large and the future fascinating If vou de and pitc! [I am not favorably impressed 
vote yourself earnestly to your assignments Manner of speech and choice of words are 


and follow your teacher’s directions conscien also keys to personality 
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Little Sketches of 
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STENOGRAPHERS and 
SECRETARIES at Work 


A Busy Day 


In the Life of a 
Secretary Whose Work 
Is a Varied Adventure 


I am secretary to the 
superintendent of schools in a town of eight 
thousand population. As the only secretarial 
employee in the school system, my duties are 
many and varied. There are at least six big 
reason why I like my job. 


One 


The Personal Element. Every 
secretary knows what it is to work with a con- 
genial and interesting personality, and my 
employer is all that. His range of interests 
reaches far beyond his immediate duties as 
superintendent, for he is active in civic, state, 
and national affairs. He is fine to work for as 
well as with. His sense of humor is most 
refreshing at times. Naturally such a man at- 
tracts to his office people in all walks of life, 
not only parents with problems about their 
children, but leading citizens, professional 
men, and others seeking his codperation and 
counsel. Of course I not only meet all these 
callers, but do my share in satisfying their 
wants. One advantage of this contact with so 
many minds is that it offers opportunity to 
collect ideas—a hobby of mine. Whenever 
possible these ideas are used in our office. 


Two— 

Keeping Up. There could 
hardly be another secretarial position in this 
section that offers an equal opportunity to keep 
up with what is going on in the educational 
and allied fields. Our office is a sort of clear- 


ing house. We are so close to everything and 
have a voice in so many important develop- 
ments touching education in its many forms, 
that we know about what is going to happen 


or “Why I Like My Job” 





To Sienographers and Secretaries: 
Send us interesting sketches of 
your work. For every such sketch 
accepted for publication, five 
dollars is paid. 


To Teachers and Directors: These 
sketches are recommended for 
study and discussion in the ed- 
vanced secretarial and office train- 
ing classes. 

—Editor. 











long before accounts appear in the papers. 
Obviously, being on the inside, so to speak, 
lends an element of adventure to the day’s 
work for me. I keep up with things without 
making a conscious effort. 


Three 

Soctal Service. And my 
work brings me in contact with workers in 
welfare activities. My employer is always en- 
gaged, directly or indirectly, in work for bet- 
tering the conditions of the people in the com- 
munity. We codperate closely with the various 
governmental agencies, like the FERA. The 
“gang boy” is a pet problem of ours. Through 
the school program and the Boy Scout and 
other organizations, this office expresses its 
ideas for the better life. The superintendent 
believes that it costs less to make a good 
citizen than to care for a criminal. lor a per- 
son of my aspirations, such work has its in- 
terest and value, and I enjoy association with 
it in my duties as secretary. 


Four— 

Variety. From what | 
have already said, it is clear that I am more 
than just a secretary. In fact, I substitute for 
the commercial, English, history, and French 
teachers, help a principal with a confusing re- 
port, hunt up old magazines, books, and 
pamphlets, type reports, write letters, mimeo 
graph church and Rotary Club programs, an- 
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swer the telephone, receive callers, deliver Six a 
-} ' : . 
school items to the newspaper offices, take the 
minutes of the board meeting It sounds as esponsiouil And the 
if I were a Jack-of-all-trades and master of ‘TC '5 the opportunity to assume responsibil 
none! But my shorthand and secretarial train ity. There are many times when, being entirely 
ing are of great value to me in performing © ™Y Own, I must use initiative and be a 
these many duties. countable for the results. Perhaps the greatest 
sense of being responsible comes when my 
Five - employer is out of the city for a pe al ot 
Self-Ex pression The time and I am left in entire charge fF the 
desire for self-expression seems to be universal. office during his absence As you may ve 
It is possible largely through creative effort. observed, there are n lull moments here 
My work fortunately gives me opportunities which means that, with something doing all 
to create and express my ideas. I am never the time, there is the necessity for mak 
more happy than when writing letters or arti- decisions and disposing of matters it if 
cles for my employer or the principals. In you like to be “boss,” as I do, the 1 car 
college I was unable to decide whether to be imagine how much I enjoy being put ngs 
a teacher, secretary, or journalist, and in my f affairs and having to be self-reliant ar 
present position I can be all three! my toes.—E. V 


Why Clean the Typewriter at All? 


Because— 
Says HAROLD H. SMITH 


Expert Typing Consultant 


Dirt and grime spread themselves over to get one good look at the space be L the 
the entire machine in the cleanest of offices. printing point in the average typewrite It 
You pick it up on your hands and soon your usually uncovers a thick, caked, oily layer of 
typewritten work is smudgy, ugly, and any eraser grit and dirt encasing several n ng 
thing but a credit to you, no matter how parts, vainly striving to work properly against 
artistically and skillfully you have produced the braking action of the “muck Much 
it— this material is worked into the type-bar slots 
And, of course, the types fill up with ink by the action of the type bars, esp« tie 
from the ribbon center of the type basket Is it a " 1 


: er » here aticl hat the Ie 
But, worst of all, a great deal of this that type bars stick, that the k 
grime, especially that around the type bars 


and carriage, sifts into the bearings and pre 


comes heavy and unresponsive 


SLUGGISH TYPE 


bars are sluggish, they will not respor 
de 


vents the machine from working easily and ' to the 
as it should. many weak strokes livered by the fingers 
CARELESS ERASING—If you erase ‘Specially when the typist becomes fatigued 
carelessly—on some machines if you erase al Phen occurs the thing that ruins more type 
all—the grit drops behind the ribbon guide W'ters than anything else Phe type bar 
and prevents it from moving freely up and Clash and jam together, the type faces are 
down as it carries the ribbon on each stroke battered, the type bars are thrown and bent 
into the proper position to print the character. of perenne | you are d _ | to work 
This not only makes the machine work slow- with @ machine that can't possibly turn out 
ly, but it causes the touch to be heavier, and first-class work 
your work to be harder. It accounts for many HARD WORK—Don't forget that if y 
characters that are only half printed because pay little attention to keeping your typewrit 
the ribbon does not move into the correct clean, you are sentencing urself to harde 
position. It throws the entire ribbon mecha work, and more of it, and that you are destroy 


nism out of kilter, makes it buckle and jerks ing your employer's capital investment in that 


the rest of the mechanism machine. Furthermore, that you are unneces 
A 


This eraser grit and other grime falls down sarily producing and dooming vourself t 
into the slots in the type bar segment, both | bound 
n front of and behind the segment. You ought to reflect upon you and upon your employer 


ao f 1 " 
yroduce less creditable work, and that 
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USE OF HYPHENS 


SHOULD BE OBSERVED 


Warns E. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company 


OR the past few months we have been 
yielding ourselves to a mental wander- 
lust—journeying hither and yon through 
our own country and many other countries on 
this globe, studying some of the puzzles and 
oddities in the spelling of geographic names. 
With this number of the Grecc WRITER, 
however, we are settling down at our desks 
again (and be sure that your desk holds a 
dictionary ), tackling one of the knottiest prob 
lems that not only the stenographer, but also 
authors, editors, proof readers, and printers 
have to deal with—compound words—whether 
such words shall be written as one word, two 
words, or with a hyphen 


What the Authorities Say 


Now at the very outset, for your comfort, it 
may be said that the dictionaries differ greatly 
in the matter of compounds. Webster, for 
example, uses hyphens less frequently than 
any other dictionary, preferring two-word 
compounds or separate words wherever pos 
sible, while the Standard Dictionary includes 
a great many hyphenated compounds. For 
any lay person to attempt to master the theory 
upon which one or more dictionaries base their 
policies is confusing, to say the least. It is, 
therefore, impossible to state inflexibly that 
any one form is the only correct one. 


Why Bother? 


At this point many of you are probably 
shrugging your shoulders and saying, “Why 
bother, then? If authorities can’t agree, how 
can a student’s or a stenographer’s work be 
called incorrect or careless if she does one 
thing one time and another another time?” 

Well, this is the point: Even though the 
stenographer conscientiously follows some one 
standard dictionary, looking up words that 
puzzle her every time she types them, she will 
stiil be confronted daily by what may be called 
“special-occasion” words, which will not be 


1 


found in the dictionary, either because the 
dictator makes them up or they have not be 
come standard words 

Very definite rules govern the way in which 
such words should be written—this is not a 
mere matter of opinion 


Compound Adjectives 


By far the commonest of these manufa 
tured compounds are adjectives Here is the 
basic rule: 

Hy phenate ite” , more words combined 
into ne ad je. five preceding a noun, It is 


quite amazing how many experienced writers 
do not seem ever to understand or follow this 
rule. They may recognize that some of the 
commoner compound adjectives like old-fash 
toned, broken-hearted, and free-hand are hy- 
phenated, but they do not extend the rule t 
similar parallel cases 

hese combined adjectives are made up in 


many ways; tor example 


1. By combining a noun and a participle: 
mterest-bearing note, labor-saving machinery, 
stem-winding watch 

2. By combining an adjective and a noun: 
oint-stock company, open-hearth furnace, high- 
water mark, first-class condition, twentieth- 
century standards, secondary-school program. 

3. By combining a noun with a past parti 
ciple: diamond-shaped pattern, gold-plated 
chain, amber-colored liquid, machine-made 
goods, poverty-stricken famil) 

4. By combining an adjective with a past 
participle :* queer-shaped head, cold-blooded 
competition, bold-faced type, high-spirited de 
bate, able-bodied man, absent-minded professor. 





5. By combining an adverb with a present or 
past participle: far-seeing executive, so-called 
frontier, above-mentioned fact, well-known 

* Strictly, in many of these words the second element ts a 


noun with a d@ or ed added, but for all practical purposes 
it may be considered a participle 
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yi rward oking 
hy 1aVised | i) 
6. By combining a past participle with an 


adverb or preposition: built-in bookcase, held- 


ver matter, broken-down typewriter, worn 
ut shoes, unheard-of plan, uncalled-for criti- 
ison 
7. By combining a number with another 
word: five-day week, one-armed man, ten-foot 
le, 25-horse-power engine, 60-watt lamp. 


8. By combining words describing colors: 
bluish-green light, silver-gray enamel, burnt 
range border, jade-green finish. 

9. By combining groups of words constitut- 
ng a single thought, which would not be clear 
otherwise : up-to-date statistics, never-to-be-for- 
rotten program, five-year-old child, matter-of- 
fact bearing, out-of-the-way street, hit-or-miss 


plan, black-and-white drawing, down-and-out 


as-you-go policy 


verer, pay 


Ex eptions 





It is | lly to be expected that rules like the 
ibove ld be stated without some « xceptions 
lhere are two important ones 


bs ending in ly are not hyphenated 
in compounds: finely drawn distinction, highly 
developed civilization, fully understood agree- 
ment, greatly rapidly rising 
evel, quietly running motor. 
However, do not be misled by 
tives that end in ly, and which, therefore, are 
hyphenated in the regular way: worldly-wise 
friendly-acting adviser, womanly-ap 


L} ' 
weerkiy-imcrease report. 


respected man, 


some adjec = 


person, 


pearing giri, 
? 


2. Proper names used as adjectives retain 
their noun forms: New York market, United 
States law, North American continent, Fifth 
Avenue parade, First Ward boundary, Har- 
vard University campus, Supreme Court build- 
ng, Good Friday music. 
Compounds Following a Noun 
Compound adjectives following a noun 
be hyphenated, because then some 


should not 


part of the compound usually qualifies the 
predicate of the sentence: 
The man is well known. 
The effect will be far reaching 
it the sketch in black and white. 
The condition of the account is first class. 


Subm 


The fixtures are chromium plated 

The policy above mentioned will be followed 
Che criticism was entirely uncalled for 
Paint the shelf an oltve green. 

Her appearance is up to date. 


Independent Adjectives 


n must be made between con 


those in 


A distincti 
pound ad) 


that we 


the sentences 
more 


i 
ectives ike 


have listed above and two or 


20 


ndependent adjectives preceding the same 
noun, in such constructions as a dear old lady 
a distinguished military officer, a detailed a 
counting statement, 

Che study the use of the hyphen will be 


ntinued next month 





HOW I GOT MY JOB 





A dollar is paid for each short letter 

accepted and published Address, “Job Win 

ning,” Tue Greco Waiter, 270 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N. } 











a Job 
WHEN 


Making 


two vears had 


passed without our county school board re 
establishing the commercial department be 
cause of insufficient funds, I decided to offer 
my services for such a small sum it woul 
be impossible for anyone not to avail himsell 
f them he board a ei me t ise a 
room in the s l and | s é x type 
writers. 

There were girl ‘ wa learn 
shorthand as the mea ‘ gett job 
there were parents w r le te 
send the s to ¢ eze, wante m t 
spend part of the day at least i hool 
there were post-graduats ‘ were ed of 

employed days 

So my financial worries are part! lved 
and, best of all, my b has no e f in 
terest for me because I now kr: vy there 18 a 
real need for my services, and I'm happy in 
supplying this nee 

( , | 


“What Experience?” 


LACK of experience 
disqualified me for many p 
opportunity popped up w regarded " 
last chance ] answered ti cvilable jues 
tion in this way: 


Mr. Blank, I have heard it said that the thing 
which perturbs an employer most in tra ga new 
secretary is that of “breaking her ir to his likes 

| dislikes Isn't it reasonable t s se, ther 
that there would be less difficulty in “breaking in’ 
a secretary “ se hab ts t ave never he t ‘ t te 

eet those f another employer? 

At first my interviewer was d is, but 


he finally agreed to give me a trial Just 


recently he admitted that it was easier t 
train an inexperienced but capable s« tar) 
than one who had been accustom: tlhe 
ways of another employer 

a 
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Bullets and Pens 


[IN many an Army post you will 
Manual as well as the Manual ot 
Arms being thumbed. But it remained for 
the regimental newspaper of the 25th Infan- 

t Huachuca, Arizona, to organize 
open to 


ind our 


try at Fort 


typewriting class 
all members of the Post and their 
That a number of the ladies did enroll, you 
for yourself by the above “shot” of 
students and their teachers, 
\. Walker (first row left) 
and his assistant, Pvt. Nathaniel L. McWee 
(center), taken in front of the Post Library 
[ue BuLLet’s business man- 


a shorthand and 
families. 


can see 
a few of the 
Staff Sgt. Walter 


a short time ago. 
ager doubles as class manager also. 

The Commanding Officer of the 
learn, is an old shorthand enthusiast, and 
he himself signed the first set of certificates 
awarded in October. We congratulate all 
concerned on the fine progress being made by 


this Bullet Class! 


Pe st, we 


Something New to Us 


SEVERAL times of late when we 
were expecting a wire in the familiar blue 
or yellow of Postal or Western, a red and 
white envelope has desk—a 
radiogram via the new RCA Communications 
service. The last of these gave us an en- 
tirely new experience. For when we turned 


come to our 


open the flap, there was the re- 


it over to 
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NEWS 


in WORD 


ceipt form on the end of the flap itself 
(made extra long, for the purpose). We 
had it signed and back in the boy’s hands 
in a jiffy—no delay while we hunted around 
tor the proper line to grace with our ac 


knowledging scraw!! 


An innovation, and, we'd say, a worth 


while Perhaps you've already 


seen the new form, but it was new to us 


improvement 


The Mimeograph Glorifies 
Coulee City 


IF we could only reproduce 
colored copy, we would pass on to you at 
least one page of the cleverly mimeo 


graphed folder that reached us this fall 
from Coulee City, but it just wouldn't 
show up properly We have Miss Hilda 
Mesick to thank for our copy, and perhaps 


if there are any left you might beg one 
for yourself if you are interested either in 
Coulee City, or in mimeographing. Miss 
Mesick tells us that the folder was written 
and mimeographed by their superintendent 
of schools. lf he isn’t also an officer of the 
local Chamber of Commerce, he ought to be 
The job he has done would do credit to 
any CC’s publicity department. 

You are introduced to Coulee City, the 
Dam, and nearby geological wonders, 
given a map of the vicinity—the data most 
effectively produced green, red, and black 


even 


South African Standards 


BUSINESS the world over needs 
and demands speed and efficiency, whether it 
be in metropolitan New York or London, in 
bustling Chicago, or in far-away South Afri- 
ca. One of our correspondents in Kimberley 
brings the fact forcefully to mind in describ 
ing office requirements there 

“The shorthand standard is high,” Mr. 
Kachelhoffer writes. “In a great many cases 
it is essential for one to have a speed of at 
least 120 words a minute before an appoint- 
ment can be secured in some of the big busi 
ness houses, and in a number of places it is 
necessary for a stenographer to write short 
hand in both English and Afrikaans. The 
typewriting speeds for entry into most of the 
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Kim berley "s fast- 
est typist Mr. 
Mauritz Kachel. 
hoffer—and his 


a nd best pal 


PICTURES 


yusiness houses are from 40 to 50 words a 
minute. In addition, one must have an ex 
it fiend 
cellent knowledge of English, punctuati 
; 


yusiness methods, commerce, and often a 





thoroug! knowledge ol bookkeeping is ft 
q ured, too.” 
n other words, good stenographic posts it 


Kimberley are no more “soft snaps” than they - 
are anywhere else! nterested : Casing tamp ect 
than 1 creasing $ net pl ts, ft Mary's 
very ¢€ ent distress 
. - a Ihe third member of this t my ate 
Shorthand Goes on the Air J. Audrey Bloomer, Jr.—wh y stops talk 
» to breathe al ¢ every ten minnte He is 


W ELL, perhaps that is not quite the super lossal salesmat l¢ ld sell the 
accurate, but in a new radio program, “Nine berty to ; u 


o Five,” sponsored by L C Smith and Corona 1s ig vere t sidera 
[ypewriters, Inc., shorthand does play a part damage t ‘ sine 
You see, the entire program is laid in an his i hila 1s uma ess an 
ofhce. The leading character and heroine is a business people iny “ ecog 
secretary, Mary Grey—the kind of a girl you. nize. It is broadcast every Thursday ev 
all know—calm, pleasant, and alert. And she at sever teen over the Nat il Broadcast 
it is who really runs the ofhce Compa s Blue (WIZ etw If vo 
The head of the business, Mr. R. G. Boggs heard the initial program, December 19, yor 
is a lovable old fuss-budget who is much mors will rec the situa tured (Lu 
Wall p Mar (ore 
iP el le 
. i d T 


$2.000 Comma 


ac il u 
> 

pany an extra >21A) 

last June. Double inden 


nity was not due if acc 
dental death was met 


“from having engaged 
aviation or submarine 
7 ] ’ qyr 


operations r military 
naval service nm time 
war.” Brooks had died 1 
an airplane crash, but nol 
n time of war.” 
A semicolon after “op 
‘" ild hi lost 





Mr. Boggs discovers a Cock-eyed King hi 








a 
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TRAITS THAT MAKE 
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THE PERFECT SECRETARY 


—DO YOU POSSESS THEM? 


Beginning a Series by C. LOUISE GIBB, Secretary to Director of the 
Vocational Bureau, and BEATRICE H. RICHARDSON, Secretary 
to the President, of Skidmore College 


NALYZING yourself to decide for what 
type of position you are best suited is 

not accomplished by simply looking in 

a mirror. First of all, decide whether you 
like working with people, directly or indi- 
rectly, or with things. Of course, there iS 
no job in the world in which you can entirely 
ivoid people, but in some kinds of work a 
great deal of personal contact 1s involved (the 
position of receptionist, for imstance), while in 


thers you work a greater portion of the time 


lations with others. Your decision here will 


yourself with only occasional personal re 


naturally gover the type of position you 


seek 
Can You Answer “Yes”? 


Carry your self-analysis a bit further and 
ask yourself the following questions. If you 
can answer them as they should be answered, 
you are well on the way to becoming that 
“periect secretary. 

Have you good enough Health so that, 
barring unavoidable accidents and contagious 
diseases, you will be on the job practically 
every working day in the year? 

Do you like Responsibility? Are you will- 
ng to make decisions on your own without an- 
noying your superior officer with petty details ? 
Suppose another employee of your company 
asks for an appointment with your chief. You 
know he is busy and you ask what the busi- 
ness is, and feel that you can settle the matter 
yourself. Are you willing to take the initiative 
ind responsibility of doing it, or will you run 
to your boss? 

Can you take Criticism cheerfully and 
willingly? We mean the criticism of your 
chief, and he surely has the right to give it, for 
he is the one who is paying you for your serv- 
ices. Take it gracefully, think it over, decide 
whether or not it was justified, and even if 
you decide it was not, try not to bear a grudge 
Criticism may be hard to take and may hurt 
you at the moment, but it is more often than 
not given in a friendly manner with the idea 
of making you of more value in your position. 


; 


Are you open to Suggestions, or are you 
logmatic in your opinions? The ability to ac- 
cept criticism gracefully may also mean that 
you can accept suggestions as well. Sugges 
tions are apt to come from your colleagues as 
well as from your chief and more often than 
not are good ones. The person who bothers 
to make a suggestion shows by doing so that 
he is interested in you and your work. It is 
really a compliment to you that suggestions 
are offered, for they won't be to the person 
who takes them with the proverbial chip on 
his shoulder. 


Are you looking for a position as the be 


gimng of a Career, or do you want one 
merely as a stop-gap before marriage? One 
serious objection that has been offered by men 
regarding women in business is the too-fre 
quent change of personnel brought about by 
matrimony. Men tell us women that we can't 
stick it out; we go off and marry just after 
we're properly “broken in,” and during the 


first few weeks on a job we are an actual ex 


pense to our employing company because we 
are not yet sufficiently familiar with the rou 
tine to be able to “carry on” on our own. It 
‘Il a prospective employer 
when you apply for a position that you are 


is only fair to te 


seriously considering matrimony (if you are) 
within a given period and that you will be able 
to be with him only a certain length of time, 
unless, of course, it is the kind of position 
which you can combine successfully with your 
duties as a housewife. 

Can you keep Six Things Going at Once, 
get them all done on time, and not lose your 
head and your disposition in the process? 
Just the other day one of us, with fifteen 
pages of shorthand notes to transcribe in a 
hurry, was interrupted by half a dozen tele- 
phone calls, a visitor, another bit of typing 
which had to be completed that minute, and a 
committee meeting that required the collection 
of five more chairs. That's what “gets you,” 
and there can be all sorts of complications 
and variations of this sort of program. 

Are you Willing to do Anything that is 
asked of you, or have you an overdeveloped 
sense of superiority? That is, do you feel that 
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some things are beneath your dignity? If powers of observati for inst . are t 
your chief has left his glasses at home and as keen as they should be, try this sometime 
has asked you to go for them are you going Stop before a drug store window and look at 
to feel “huffy” because you are temporarily the various objects for a few minutes. Ther 
reduced to the status of a messenger? walk away and repeat to you f as mat 
Are you Afraid to Tackle a Job which at © hem as possibl Check on ir observa 
first seems beyond your abiltiy, or do you tions by ¢ g back to that w ind we 
think it’s fun to go into it and show ‘em you ry 0 y oe Sper | at the 1 er 


can do it? The first time your chief asks ia 
> } We hope t t ft : i f ( i Start 


you to write his annual report to the Board 


f Directors for him you may think it’s com toward a npiete sel-alla Know 
' ' yourselt ett “ 
pletely beyond you, but with a little researcl ; 
into previous reports and an ability to assume 
' ' , , ' SUGGEST EA 
temporarily his literary style you will find D Reapi 
that it can be Y s ss may he , 
' = ; , — , , ANALYSIS ' ECRETARIA D t AN [Raits By 
n ! . I al surp! a { 5 u .s t t ers Mh Ww _Aarters and l 1d0v¢ B i ‘ \\ ams 
d Wilkins, Ba ¢ ; 
Fino M \ r rry } , M e 
What Employers Want ; p ‘ : \ ; - 
ees any TR y : 


Here is a list of traits which that mythical 





person, the “perfect secretary,” should possess, 


as they have been set down by Charters and ° 12 ANSW ERS ° 


Tre 1 , ‘ all : sali 
Whitley, arranged in the order ot trequency 








with which they were mentioned a selected 01 
To the questions on page Oy 








list of employers 
‘ ~ ’ ' r 
Accuracy Executive ability ’ — pos WS 
: Geers nermits ih +? . : . 
Responsibleness Loyalty I b) Lett = 
Dependabilit Pleasant voice mendation, (¢) A reprodu 
Intelligence Orderliness photograph 
7 4 | xact Six it int 
urtes) Grooming mxact | t 
Initiative Alertness color, price (approximate tf W 
Judgment Drive catalog : 
Tact \mbition ton 
Personal pleasantness Curiosity 3. Twenty-eig pi w pe VOOR" 
Personal appearance Forcefulness renewa in ad 
— re ‘ ( , 
nterest in work Foresight ‘ . . 
Speed Thoughtfulness ae { ‘aw . 
Reticence Th roughness  —_ ‘ ee eve ¢ 
: pes 5 Se, ‘ 
Adaptability Willingness weve © re 
Businesslikeness Modesty (not cor ewe 
. , ' ' 
Neatness ceit ) 6. Twenty years, w | lege a 
Memory ” Originality enmite numbet renew yea 
Good breeding Patience cacn 
> » ‘ ht ' 1 ] ' 
Poise Nesourcetuiness ’ ive 4 : = « 
on le to the n nt ; § yu) 
Self-confidence Self-control good the amou Sl va 
> : am tee « le | Micial 
Graciousness Versatility ation to be made by the aeaeue 
° sentir } ] e nsced j eT 
Honesty Fairness No; bunting should b ' apery 
Health Self-respect Five : gold ce , . wn tron 
. - 7 ] ? ’ ] ‘ , 
Industriousness Sense of humor CHCUla iver cert : 1 Na 
tiona ank notes United State note 
If you feel that you are lacking in som and Federal Reserve notes 
of these so-called “requirements, ’ make a con 10. Yes, i. In nine states, Dela 
scious effort to develop them; it’s never t ware s Yew Hampshire 
late to learn, you know. If you feel that your New Jersey kklahoma, Texas, Vir 
: £ i il d W est \ nia paupe ire 
1 Analysis of Secretarial Duties and Traits By W. W lisqual ed i! l I Pe nnsyivania | er 
Charters and Isadore B. Whitley Williams and Wilkins . , ° ; : 
Baltimore, 1924 Comments added by the authors nessee, and Virginia the franchise is 
*A liking for odd fact Don’t clutter your mind, but . pal ee « P : 
it is surprising how often small, seemingly unimportant Pesul Ca ft iXpay* 
details come in handy For instance, we know « secretary 1] Ts the United States Cer , 
whose chief once shewed her a pattern for a sweater which . . — at wes v 
she, the chief, liked. Several months later she asked her Commissiot Washinet lr) 
secretary, “Do you remember that knitting pattern I showed . - : 
you ?”’ It happened that that secretary remembered and 12 evel rigina articies lwenty ne 
ould say It was in the March Delineator, I think.’ , ‘ , ' , , 
You may be sure that the secretary's stock went up a few amendments ne iatest eng a repea 
points Sif you don’t know something. know how and c 4 


} } 7; " 
where to find it he 18th amendment 





is 
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ART AND CREDENTIALS 





JUNIOR O. G. A. AWARD 


FOR NEW YEAR’S 


By FLORENCE ELAINE ULRICH 


Conductor of the Art & Credentials Department 


An Award for Shorthand Progress 


N one or two auspicious occasions 
we have been charged with “en- 
joying this business of giving 


the technique of shorthand writing suf- 
ficiently to become full-fledged O.G.A. 
members ? 


away prizes.” We retorted that we do (Actual Size) Therefore this month we announce the 


not “give” them away. They are earned 

by the thousands of eager, ambitious young 
men and women who are using shorthand 
and typewriting to earn their livelihood 
(and doing a good job, too) and the 
students of stenography who one day also will 
be in the ranks of professional stenographers 
These people strive earnestly and seriously to 
perfect their skill so as to win one of the 
many beautiful certificates and prizes avail- 
able through this Department. Certainly we 
like it; one of the real pleasures in life, so 
it seems to us, is rewarding effort. It makes 
for greater harmony and codperation, and en- 
courages better performance with wholehearted 
and enthusiastic interest in the work. It is a 
privilege to be able to make these awards to 
young people who are striving earnestly to 
fulfill an ideal, and who need the encourage- 
ment that recognition of a good job brings. 


SOME such vision of helpfulness 
as this may be the reason for the growing ten- 
dency of professional clubs of writers and the 
arts to provide junior membership for those 
aspiring young people of ambition and talent 
who have not yet reached the zenith of power 
that would entitle them to full membership. 
Junior members have the advantages and the 
inspiration which contact with professional 
men and women in their field gives while 
developing their own technique and talent. The 
National Arts Club, of which Doctor Gregg 
is president, The Women’s City Club, and 
other outstanding organizations have their 
junior members. Is it not fitting and proper 
then that the great Order of Gregg Artists, 
with its more than a hundred thousand mem- 
bers in the four corners of the world, should 
extend the power and influence of its activities 
to the students who have not yet mastered 


award of the Junior O. G. A. Pin for 
shorthand writing progress, this award to be 
made on the basis of good notes, the same as 
the O. G. A. Membership Certificate, and as 
will be explained here. The pin in itself is 
lovely, and you students will be proud to wear 
it. It is evidence of your progress in learning 
to write good notes and is the beginning, we 
hope, of the many O. G. A. awards and prizes 
that you will win. 


WINNING of this Junior O. G. A. 
Award, however, is not to be considered a pro- 
fessional accomplishment. We must recognize it 
as meaning that the shorthand writer has made 
sufhcient progress in shorthand penmanship to 
be able to pass the Junior O. G. A. Test and 
can, therefore, continue his practice with the 
confidence and satisfaction of knowing that he 
is establishing correct habits which subsequent- 
ly will aid him in acquiring speed and profes 
sional writing skill more easily. While the same 
elements of good writing style required for 
the O. G. A. Membership Certificate, Superior 
Merit Certificate, etc., are the basis for this 
award, the requirements are not, of course, so 
high. The Junior O. G. A. Pin is given in 
recognition of a good writing style as evi 
denced by a satisfactory writing of the Junior 
O. G. A. Test given across the page. The 
award gives official approval of the progress 
of the student-writer, and recognizes satisfac 
tory work up to the point where the test is 
taken. The O. G. A. Membership Certificate, 
on the other hand, goes further and recog- 
nizes the necessary degree of skill in writ- 
ing for stenographic efficiency. When good 
writing style is carried along with speed, the 
Certificate of Superior Merit and other higher 
awards are well within the range of attainment 
by ambitious students and stenographers. 
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hel . he hle , 
| Some students may be able to win the notes must not be written in a cramped style 
; {.) DS an Feee « ; ' 
Junior ¥ G. A. Pin after a few weeks of \, good differencs should be maintained 
study, others may require longer; but the aim in length of strokes and size of circles. a) 
tf the award is to recognize satisfactory prog- are should be exercised in the joining of « 
ress, Of by returning rejected papers wit! cles to strokes The notes shoul show that 
criticisms to correct any basic writing faults the writer not ly knows how the characters 
as soon aiter the stu ee inf 
‘ aii " made nut 
dent commences writ 
bl TI in make them sat 
ing as possibie. nere . ~ ry t ] 
2 . cio}; \ | arit 
ive Yesler © G. A Junior O. G. A. Test nse 
ng test 
t Ss s} » . 
test ould be sub for January 
mitted as early as is SINC! aware 
are: 1 : ! 
practicabl« 1 t ¢ > s to he viven Sool 
ourse¢ itter Live student le 
“ v Z > ' 
- os s stud } 
ai ~ ns ay i short 
Pue new Junior ee i and and = funet 
UV G A. lest > ‘ 2 <q rather as a guick 
to be prepared in the 2 his further practice, the 
same manner as the 4 basic elements of pen 
<O 
regular O G A oy q . “Ni manship considered are 
Membership Test, primarily 
either pen or pencil , ° 
a 4 Ww Z “= “ hue 
being used. e rec- oom 
ommend a page from a aA 4 Correct fors . 
the notebook, or any DP e ¢ / o ; Sve 
/ ' jou gS 
good penmanship pa on 
per with ruled lines, _) ; Smoothnes “ 
to help keep your writ , , 2S° = 
y 219° 2 - eo "er ~ , 
ing straight and uni ‘ ATTAINMENT of 
form. Do not use un- , the P ay 
ad Lz a 7 ie m means that the 
ruled paper; less sat- , 
= — student S making 
isfactory work is done . ss poner 
; progress ward qua 
on it. Since only ele- y . f. theO.G. A 
. lying tor tive BR 4 
ments of penmanship . 
P . } Membership Certih 
are to be considered _ are , 
¢ 4 / - - ate wich is the re 
in this test, the Junior ‘ , ) ; 
" . : " mized testimonia I 
Test is published in . 

‘ r st yrapniic it { 
shorthand only. We — P ‘ we 7 on —. 
recommend that as skill, t does 1 
much practice as pos - any sense take th 

( * 4 “ ] ; ‘ 
sible be done on it ‘ <5 o , place 
from dictation as well It is tai many 
_ f thousand more stu 
as copying. ? / o } a 
m. . =) ; 14 sali 
To qualify, the speci . dents could qualify for 
} . » 
men must show proper G " a the O. G. A. Member 
understanding of how ‘ . ship each year, and as 
curves are to be made, a result feel more sure 
and a reasonable de- 4 of their fitness and 
gree of smoothness and "saat ability to do the work 
correctness in writing 4 of the business ofhce 
them. The specimen as because of the conse 
a whole should be written with a tree, con quent ease and accuracy with which they 
tinuous writing movement. The formations take dictation and transcribe, if they have 
of r, l, k, g and the other curves must be pointed out to them earlier in their course any 
correctly made, and the student should be able _— tendencies toward the development of bad writ 
to write them with an easy lifting of the ng habits. The suggestions contained in our 
pen or pencil at the end of each outline, which Shorthand Style and Speed Studies each 
gives the get-away finish to the stroke. The month and practice on those drills (see page 
> " 
218 this issue) will help y: avoid the 
basic faults that marr many a writer's style 
* Various chapters of the Order and local shorthand clubs all hi iene .: ‘ee ra “ 
in the United States and other countries requiring the a Ns Stenograpni days t 1s ist as easy 
©. G. A. Membership Certificate of new members should now + |} rning , +f . 
extend the invitation of Junior Membership to students of to start learning to write ood notes at 
shorthand who have received the Junior O. G. A. award the very beginning rhe only reason why 
These young shorthand writers need the stimulation of this , . , 
professional contact It will give impetus and concreteness it 1s not alway s done is that. because of precon 


to their practice Likewise, it will help to extend the : 
membership of the club ceived ideas that shorthand writing must be 
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hard, the writing is not done naturally. Too Every one of the more than a hundred thou 
much effort to write shorthand results in a sand shorthand writers who read this an 
cramped style, and this must be quickly over- nouncement will be proud to wear the beautiful 
come. little pin that proclaims them Junior Members 
Notes submitted for the Junior O. G. A of the mighty Order of Gregg Artists. It is a 
Award that do not qualify for the Pin will be prelude to the greater and more glorious 
returned with criticisms and suggestions for achievements which are ahead; and it is im 
improvement A shorthand writer whose portant because it is the beginning. Start early 
paper is returned, should earnestly study those on the O. G. A. road to shorthand writing 
suggestions! His failure to receive the award _ efficiency by winning your Junior O. G. A. Pin 
definitely proves that his present writing style during the first semester, the exquisitely 
has deticiencies that will handicap him im- engraved Membership Certificate in the Or 
measureably later on, in the speed classes. If der of Gregg Artists in the second semester, 
he receives the award, he can continue his and—need we continue? Read about the thou 
writing practice in the confidence that he is sands of other grand prizes in the September 
on the right road to shorthand writing skill and December issues of this magazine! 
‘ ’ ‘ reg ‘ T | a J 
CREDENTIALS NEWS 
1 \ HiikTHER you are a student in school, as many times during the month as desired 
i stenographer in the business office, and the paper with the best rating sent to us 
or a secretary who works at the right hand of for an award 
a busy executive, if you are not using the 
Competent Typist Test you are overlooking Employers Recognizing Our Credentials 
an extremely valuable aid in building and sus- 
taining typewriting speed and accuracy A letter which recently came to our desk 
The Competent Typist Test, which is a from a secretary in New York City reads in 
regular feature of the Grecc Writer, is_ part: 
nique as tests go, because it provides not “In sending you my manuscript for the 
mly for intensive practice for speed and ac- Stenographers’ Contest, it might not be out 
curacy but rewards them with beautiful cer of order to tell you that I secured my pres 
tificates and pins. Beginners in typewriting ent position on the strength of the credentials 
should practice the test as soon as they have which | won from your department, and | 
finished the typewriting keyboard, to see how’ did not have to take the entrance test but was 
quickly they can secure a net typewriting chosen out of 102 applicants.” 
speed of 30 words a minute with not more Only the other dav we were called to meet 
than five errors on a ten-minute test. Ad a man who brought his secretary to the 
vanced typists should make regular use of office “for a shorthand test.” “I am a short 
the tests each month to improve their type hand writer myself,” he explained, “and | 
writing technique and skill. Certificates are have an idea that my secretary would improve 
given at any speed attained over 30 words a her stenography if she wrote better notes. | 
minute, and when a net speed of 80 or more brought her here to get your opinion.” 
words a minute has been developed, the Com Not many employers are going to demon ) 
petent Typist Certificate showing the exact strate as much interest in their beginning em 
speed and carrying the Gold Seal is awarded ployees. But the point we want to make is 
that the practical tests afforded by the Cre- 
Have You Taken the Test? dentials Department are receiving ever-widen- 
ing recognition in business offices as well as 
If you are a student in school, your typing in schools. We have said before, and we re 
teacher will tell you how you may secure the peat here, that a business man who sees his 
Competent Typist awards. Stenographers in stenographer or secretary returning a few | 
the business office may also take the test by minutes earlier from luncheon to practice a | 
having a responsible person, preferably the speed test in order to develop greater efficiency 
employer, time it The test must be taken it the machine is going to give a little more 
in accordance with the instructions given at attention to the welfare of that employee; be 
the top. (See page 216). Only five errors ause i1 she is sufficiently interested in his 
are allowed on the test, but if you want to im- business to improve her efficiency and _ skill 
prove your accuracy you might strive for in handling the work he is not going to be 
perfect copies at the highest speed vou are found wanting in recognizing it 


-apable of writing. The test may be repeated Have you won all! our credentials? 
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January Test Material 


(All clubs of papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite checking 
and insure accuracy in making out certificates. January copy is good as membership tests until 


February 25, 1936.) 


This pin may be purchased for the nominal 
17 


Instructions for Writing | , : 
> price of 50c, or will be given with a vear’s 
Senior O. G. A. Test subscription as explained on the coupon. These 


emblems are sold with safety clasps. 
. ' Will you please give the c upons enclosed 
This is a test of your ability to write shorthand with this letter to your pupils at the same 


smoothly, fluently, and accurately. It can be written . ye - +r 
by any student who has completed the first eight time that you present the certificates? Should 
chapters of the Manual. Practice the test as often you require more coupons to supply those who 
as you like, comparing your notes with the plate on wish them, please write us for them 
page 224. until you have produced a copy in your ae ‘ — hem 

I know that you will cooperate with us by 


best writing style, before submitting it for the certi- 
ficate of membership in the Order of Gregg Artists. presenting these coupons, and I sincere 
Ask your teacher to criticize your notes as you you 

practice. Observe proportion in lengths, correct size . , aa 

of circles, good formation of curves, and fluency of raterna 
execution. 

Senior Membership and the 0. G. A. Membership 
Certificate is awarded to all submitting qualifying 
shorthand specimens of this copy. The Junior Test, 

> Ss »; " ‘ iv . , . a . rw 
for the Progress Pin, is given on page 213 Senior 0. \. | ‘ Test 


ly thank 


Tact is a cheerful thing to have at one’s 
This test is for the advanced typing students who 


neal helps to give to others > fee! 
Command It helps £0 Rivs 6© otners the fee already hold the Junior O. A. T. Certificate and 
ing of being right. It will make a blunderer have passed the Competent Typist Speed Test at 40 
feel at ease even when he tips his cup of tea words © minate The following letter and inclosure 
: ae TO a a : "te a interested us sufficiently to prompt us to ask per- 
m your lap. Tact can maxe a discouraged mission from Hooven Letters, Inc., to use it for 
person feel that after all the world is a good this month's test. Part I is te be set up in letter 
old place, and just to be alive and have a form (make your own letterhead), single-spaced 


part in its work is good It comes in handy Part Il, the inclosure copy, gives you a chance te 
‘ a oe , : : dl show how well you can display typewritten copy to 
when dealing with the employer. It serves enable the eye to catch the message quickly. 

well, also, in dealing with his clients. The 
manner in which you answer a question may 
mean the loss or gain of business. Your suc- 
cess—your salary—may depend upon your 


(Supply address and salutation) Is there 


some mysterious formula for letter writing 
which if carefully followed will crown your 


employing that little gem “tact.” efforts with success? I wish there were suc] 
a tormula . I'd spend my time conveying 
this secret to our customers and their busi 
ness and my business would be one long picn 


Junior QO. A. i # Test 3ut as a matter of harsh, cruel fact, although 


there is frequently magic in letter advertising 


successtul methods are not secrets. However 
Here is something different for the Junior Test _ . re ae — : : = , “y 

this month—a letter to be set up in single-space not every oO . acts on his knowledge ind, ac 
form. It is one that our typists have occasion to cordingly, all are not successful. If you take 
send out frequently. Suppose yourself one of our moderate care in writing letter copy—see “14 
staff for the moment, and see how attractive a “Points” | 4] : 
letter you can make of this. Type a letterhead and ONES erewith—use attention compelling 
address if you wish. In any case, supply the date individually typewritten Hooven letters—the 
in its proper place before typing the letter. look pers because thev are actually type 


nal : 
written—and use a little persistence in fol 


Dear Fellow-Teacher : lowing a plan—then you will probably be 


You and your students are to be warmly able to write a success story about your lette: 
congratulated upon the accomplishment which advertising. And we like to help! All you 
is represented by the enclosed awards. The need to do is to call us in—phone (supply a 
distribution of these certificates should bring local number), Yours very truly, P. S. Folks 
a glow of satisfaction to you and to them for sometimes ask how they can judge a good let- 
the good work done. ter. Here are “14 Points.” Look them over 

The Credentials Department previously at they may suggest ideas to you 
tached to each certificate a coupon which en 
titled the student to the emblem pin as soon Parr II 


as he had won the certificate. This proved 
popular with the students, who enjoyed the 
distinction of wearing the emblem which dis- 
tinguished their accomplishment. LETTER WRITING. Is the letter writter 

In the envelope attached you will find some from the viewpoint of the reader instead of 
of these coupons now. Each student who re the writer? Does it get off to a good start 
ceives a certificate is entitled to wear the pin in the first sentence? (Continued on page 217) 


FOURTEEN POINTS TO CONSIDER IN 
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January Competent Typist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 


for cach erver'to get nah wave wren, Tho anmber of Sches te tndigesed op the cad ef cach tino te onder to 
facilitate counting the gross number of strokes written.) 

Strokes 

I saw a book the other day written by one of these 51 
specialists, to show how perfect health could be attained 109 
by devoting a quarter of an hour a day to certain exer- 163 
cises. I remember that once I went in for physical eff- 219 
ciency myself. In three weeks my collars would not meet 276 
around my prize-fighter’s neck; my hosier reaped immense 333 
profits, and I came to the conclusion that I had carried 390 
physical efficiency quite far enough. 429 
A strange thing, was it not, that I never had the idea 483 

of devoting a quarter of an hour a day to the pursuit of 540 
mental efficiency. Why does not some mental efficiency 596 
specialist come forward and show us how to make our 648 
minds do the work which our minds are certainly capable 703 
of doing? I do not mean a quack. All the physical effi- 759 
ciency specialists who advertise largely are not quacks. 817 
Some of them achieve very genuine results. 861 
We stroll forth from our orderly dwellings on a starlit 917 
night, and feel dimly the wonder of the heavens. But a 973 
still small voice is telling us that, though we have read in 1034 
a newspaper that there are fifty thousand stars in the 1089 
Pleiades, we cannot even point to them in the sky. How 1145 
we would like to grasp the significance of the nebular 1200 
theory, the most overwhelming of all theories! 1249 
If a course of treatment can be devised for the body, a 1305 
course of treatment can be devised for the mind. Thus 1360 
we might realize some of the ambitions which all of us 1415 
cherish in regard to the utilization in our spare time of 1473 
that magnificent machine which we allow to rust within 1528 
our craniums. We have the desire to perfect ourselves, to 1587 


round off our careers with the graces of knowledge and 1642 
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Strokes 

taste. How many people would not gladly undertake 1693 
some branch of serious study, so that they might not die 1750 
under the reproach of having lived and died without ever 1807 
really having known anything about anything! It is not 1864 
the absence of desire that prevents them. It is, first, the 1925 
absence of will power—not the will to begin, but the will 1984 
to continue; and, second, a mental apparatus which is out 2041 
of condition, puffy, weedy, through sheer neglect. The 2097 
remedy, then, divides itself into two parts, the cultivation 2158 
of will power, and the getting into condition of the mental 2218 
apparatus. And these two branches of the cure must be 2273 
worked concurrently. 2205 
I am sure that the considerations which I have pre- 2345 
sented to you must have already presented themselves to 2401 
tens of thousands of my readers, and that thousands must 2458 
have attempted the cure. I doubt not that many have 2511 


succeeded. (2521 strokes )—From “How to Live,” by Arnold 


Bennett. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.) 


( Continued from page 215) Is it short and easily, without mental effort on the part of the 
packed full of meat, instead of long and reader? Has it proper emphasis and forceful 


wordy? Is it free from tedious explanations ? expression? Has it unity—logical sequence 

Does it contain proof of facts—not mere as- coherence? Is the message clipped of every 
sertions? Does it make the right appeal to superfluous word? Has the letter a high-class 
the class of people it addresses? Has it origi- appearance? Does it give the effect of an in 
nality of treatment? Has it a good close dividual appeal rather than of a mass circular ? 


that invites the prospect to take action. Is the (Copyrighted 1926 Hooven Letters, Incorpor 
letter clear—written so as to be understood ated ) 


See page 224 for Club Prise Awards 


O. G. A. Contestants, Please Note This! 


'I‘O facilitate handling your correspondence tificates also, “For Membership Certificates 
and avoid delay, please do not send sub- and Contest.” 

scription orders, pin orders, or monthly tests We will mail certificates as quickly as pos 

with your O. G. A. Contest Clubs. sible, of course, and will try to meet all clos- 


The Contest is an overwhelming one, and ing dates of schools. However, to safeguard 
the examining committee must handle the delivery of the report on your club, give us 
volume of papers in the order in which they your summer address to which the certificates 
are received. If you have monthly tests to may be mailed, as well as your school ad 


be sent at the same time, send them under sep- dress, and tell us how late we may mail t 
arate cover to insure your receiving an earlier the school. 
report. Mark the package containing your Con Your coéperation will be appreciated and 


test specimen or specimens “For Contest will facilitate handling the work to the 


Only” and, if for O. G. A. Membership Cer- satisfaction of all 
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Shorthand Style and 


ET’S put some “pep” into our penman- 
ship drills this month, and make one 
big effort to overcome that tendency to 

‘hug” the paper at the end of outlines. Write 
fluently and smoothly, and lift the pen or 


pencil while still in motion in completing out 
lines, s that vou secure the get-away, or 
tapering end-stroke. Penmanship practice is 
not unlike ther forms of exercise You can, 
f compelled to hike a few miles, plod along 
na shambling sort of gait, each step becoming 
more tiresome; or you can put some “spring” 
into your step, filling your lungs with fresh 
uir, and at the end of the walk feel fully re 
freshed 1! aglow with health and happiness 


Figuratively, we want you to put some 
‘spring’ into your penmanship drills this time 


Chere can be no plodding in shorthand writing 


Neither ! 1 be satished to put the char 
acters dow “al Id way” to get them on 
per, al 1 take the chance of being able to 
read them afterward That is no way to 
write shorthand! It does not make a good 


tenographer. 


Let vour slogan be: I Will Write Fluently! 


A WARM-UP. The few outlines given at 
the beginning of the drills this month are for 
the purpose of “warming up” and securing 
fluency with accuracy on combinations already 
studied. Continue this kind of practice by writ- 
ng over some of the shorthand plates in the 
magazine. You'll enjoy it, and you will be sur- 
ber of new outlines you can 
add to your shorthand vocabulary in this way. 


DOWNWARD LEFT-CURVES. We will 
make use of an old friend in the next exercise 
the direct oval. It provides the circular mo- 
tion and form for writing the left-motion 
downward curves. Practice the exercise a few 
seconds, and follow with the characters bi, b, 
pr, pl. Fluently, please, and write the greater 
depth of curvature at the bottom of b, curving 
it gently from the beginning. (This curvature 
from the beginning is more noticeable in pr, 
where the curve is perceptible from the very 
start. ) 

\ little repetition in writing the form for 
bl and br, pr and pil, will not be amiss until 
you have mastered the formations and are 


writing them rapidly and smoothly. 
The next group of words provides practice 
for facility After a few bl’s, write bla and 


blad. Follow with blam, bran, plan, plad, etc. 
Maintain proper differentiation in size of cir- 
cles. Remember, you must read what you 
write and it behooves you to write accurately. 





By FLORENCE 


a 


Facility Practice 


oU¢ 6 ¢ 


¢  ¢ 
ee 


Precision Practicc 
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Speed Studies, No. 5 


ELAINE ULRICH 


Fitting the circle up in the elbow of b a 
l and p and r may require practice to join 


ee - rd it smoothly and expertly. The circle must be 
fitted up snugly to the junction of the consot 
<. i2_ ants, the back of the circle being formed by 


/ retracing that part of the consonant stroke 
( on C or ? Study the S, and re] duce them as neat 


Facility Exercise pertectiy as you can 


| are 


PIECE-MEAL PRACTICE. Some of the 
longer outlines may prevent your writing wit! 


the normal smoothness. To overcome this you 

might break the outlines up into units, as 
A shown in bricklayer. This hel to buil 
( facility ar smoothness, so essent n su 


outlines You might conclude one session 


of penmanship drilis W th this tvyy | pra 

tice. Cull other words from the dictionary, o1 
the pages of this magazine, and practice them 
in the same way This will be invaluable t 

you in developing a oth w g style 


MORI IRCLE JOININGS. W e join 


ing circles at the bottom of downward curvs 
is very simple, many beginners make extremely 
hard work of it. The exercise at the beginning 
of the series gives the motion for joining. Note 
that the circle is not retraced, and that ther 
are n threads” dangling outsK the « 
sonant strok Good difterence 1 e 
Circles to Downward Curves chistes dest to mnletainald 
Observe the analogy between the forn 


/ the longhand 6 and ab in shorthand except 
C that the circle starts with a downward pull 
to the right in the shorthand character a/ 
the writing motion is very similar. The exer 

cise will help to cultivate the proper forn 


for ab 


SCRUTINIZE YOUR NOT 


Facility Practice 1c 


re ant 
Size of es 
4. ( ect ng f es 
Compare your outlines frequently w those 
given in t Analvtical Stud vill help 
if you write a few outlines tw paces hig 
to get the tee] ot a tree swing ind smoot! 
writing Be a nnoisseur of ¢ 1 notes, as 
every good artist is 


READY FOR THE TES e of you 





who are far enough advanced it ir writing 

to take the O. G. A. Membership Test do s 
‘ , hs ronth na nrer re ‘ nter the ¢) {; A 
inelytical Study tims mont » a a ente 

( ontest which es Marcl | 


—————— 








ae 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF 
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THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





“MERE SPEED” 


IN COURT REPORTING 


By CHARLES LEE SWEM 
Official Reporter, New York Supreme Court 


HERE is much cant talked and much 

misinformation dispensed to the young 

writer on the subject of shorthand speed. 
For many years it was the fashion on the 
part of older men to decry speed records, set 
mostly by younger writers, as something that 
was accomplished by some form of legerde- 
main and having no relation at all to the art 
of reporting. If a youngster still in his teens 
but possessed of no reporting experience should 
disclose himself as possessed of unusual speed, 
he was immediately suspect as a freak or a 
prodigy, but by no stretch of the imagination 
was he a shorthand reporter. I have heard 
the remark, “Oh, he’s only a speed writer,” 
not once but many hundreds of times within 
the last fifteen years, a remark usually spoken 
in derogation of some young writer whose only 
offence had been to sit down in a contest and 
write rings around the older fellows. 


“Mere Shorthand Speed” 


A contest record, or if you please “mere 
shorthand speed,” does not, of course, prove 
that the possessor thereof knows anything 
about law, philosophy, or the Einstein theory 

subjects that it may be well for the prac- 
ticing reporter to have a smattering of—but 
it is conclusive evidence of one thing, and that 
is that he can write shorthand and write it 
fast. He may have no degrees from college, 
he may know nothing at all of the finer 
points of reporting, but he does possess the 
first requisite of reporting skill—mere, sheer, 
mechanical speed. For, however much’ we 
may seek professional dignity by stressing the 
other elements of true reporting ability, and 
there are many such elements of which we 
may be proud, still the basis of our art is the 
ability of the skilled scribe to keep pace with 
the spoken word. 


Half-Competence 


It follows as a matter of course that the 
ability to read what is written must be pres- 
ent also (and that will be the subject next 


month—the second Factor of Reporting), but 
even that most essential element is useless if 
it is not preceded by an ability to write some- 
thing to read. 

Granted that it is possible for a well-trained 
mind, possessing experience and knowledge of 
a subject, to make the most out of meager or 
poorly-written notes, even to make a very 
creditable report of something that was too 
fast for him to write verbatim, but the pos- 
sessor of such an enviable mind and nothing 
else is in exactly the same category as the 
writer with only “mere speed”—he is but a 
half-competent reporter. There are many 
technically unskilled surgeons, for instance, who 
succeed by virtue of a good head and a keen 
memory, but they do not rank with the man 
who possesses both the good head and the 
necessary technical skill. A good head, de- 
sirable as is such an adjunct, cannot take 
the place of skill, or even outweigh it in 
value, among the ingredients necessary to 
such a highly-skilled art as reporting. 


Reporting Age Cut Some Ten Years 


We have only to observe the age trend of 
the modern reporting recruits to realize that 
shorthand speed is still the fundamental of 
reporting. Whereas a generation ago a man 
had whiskers before he acquired an accepted 
reporting status, today the reporting exam- 
inations are for the most part topped by un- 
bearded youths whose chief attribute would 
seem to be the ability to write fast. In the 
last generation the average age of the prac- 
ticing reporter has decreased possibly ten 
years; although, I should add, that does not 
mean that the profession has yet been taken 
over by youngsters fresh out of high school 
There are some—‘“prodigies,” shall we still 
call them?—who reach reporting skill at high 
school age, but acquiring “mere speed” is still 
too prolonged a process to bring reporting 
skill in general down to anything like a high 
school age level. College age represents more 
nearly the age level of the art today, an age 
wherein the muscles and the codrdinating cen- 
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Convention Phrases 


Notes written by Charles Zoubek, C.S.R., New York) 
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The Day and the Work | 


By EDWIN MARKHAM 
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Snow—Weleome Snow! 


4 Tribute to the Winter Season 


By MARIE MAHAFFY | 
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“Bright Boy Wanted’ 


Bob Davis Reveals in the “Herald Tribune” 


A Story That Stenographers May Read with Pleasure 


(Copyright, 1934 
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Graded Letters 


Written by S. LOUISE SMITH 
Versailles (Ohio) High School 


For Use with Chapter Six of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


Written by S. LOUISE SMITH 
Versailles (Ohio) High School 


For Use with Chapter Seven of the Manual 
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Graded Letters 


Written by EARL CLEVENGER 
Lawton (Oklahoma) High School 


For Use with Chapter Eight of the Manual 
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‘( @ur Food »> 


By MARIE MAHAFFY 


Commercial Instructor, South St. Paul (Minnesota) High School 





Written Especially for Use with Chapter Seven of the Manual 
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Actual Business Letters 
From the prize-winning sets submitted in the last Gregg News Letter Contest 
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aa Two Office Girls 


By ERMA SCHEUERMANN 


Head of Department of Commerce 
High School, Garner, lowa 





innotated for use alter Chapter Eight of the Manual 
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The Use of the Margin 


Excerpts from a Volume of This Same Title 


By EDWARD HOWARD GRIGGS 
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As She Pictured Him 
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